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for miles over the flat land, the sun striking on the golden
roof of its shrine, sending a heliograph to the cornfields of the
north and the blue sea lying to the south. In this brilliant and
cultivated city lived Terah, the father of Abraham, and from
this city Abraham set forth on his wanderings.

I climbed down from the Ziggurat and entered the town of
Abraham. If a square mile of Baghdad streets were stripped
of roofs and left for a year or two, it would look much like
Ur, except that numbers of Abraham's friends probably lived
in better houses than many I could point out in Baghdad.
The lanes are narrow, some of them barely wide enough to
allow a laden donkey to pass, but some of the houses had
fourteen rooms, built round a central courtyard. One
might picture life in ancient Ur as almost perfect but for
a revolting custom. Attached to many houses are what Sir
Leonard Woolley calls " private chapels," in which members
of the family were buried in huge clay coffins rather like old-
fashioned hip baths. In more humble abodes the dead were
buried beneath the floor. " It was the custom," says Sir
Leonard, " that the dead man continued to inhabit the house
in which he had lived and his heirs dwelt on in the rooms above
his grave: the custom, barbarous as it may seem at first sight,
accords with that feeling of family continuity which is so strong,
for example, in the ancient Hebrews." That may be so, but
it is difficult to understand why Ur was not wiped out by
plague, and in spite of the lagoons, the canals, the river, and
all the other pleasant features of Ur, I think that Abraham
was fortunate to get away into the desert.

While I -was sitting in a house where Abraham and Sarah
may have sat, I heard an eerie sound. It was a human
whisper. Ur is not, perhaps, the place in which one would
choose to hear someone whispering on the other side of a
wall. Tiptoeing to the door, I glanced into the lane, where I
saw two men standing with rifles slung across their backs.
They were the guardians of the ruins.

I often wonder what these men really talk about among
themselves, for superstition runs in their blood and, in spite of
their rifles and bandoliers, I think they must often feel un-
protected as they prowl the ruins. I asked them to show me the
place where Sir Leonard Woolley had discovered signs of the